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IN CONFERENCE: THE A.A.L. AT DURHAM 


THIS, our fourth annual week-end conference, discussed “The Funda- 
mentals of Librarianship,” under the ample headings: Principles, Practice, 
and The Future. It soon became evident that these topics, even when 
limited by the outlines prepared by the discussion leaders (W. Caldwell, 
E. A. Clough, and H. A. Whatley), were too broad for more than an 
uneven and largely superficial treatment—although whenever a syndicate 
did dare to linger over a particularly challenging problem some most 
stimulating discussion, frequently followed by useful conclusions, did 
emerge. 

The sessions on Principles provided few such moments, though a whole 
conference on this narrower topic might have permitted a closer approach 
to the Fundamentals we were seeking. There was clearly revealed an 
awareness of, and concern over, the uncertainty of our present aims, 
especially in public librarianship, but no clear and generally acceptable 
principles could be formulated for our guidance. It was agreed that 
librarianship is essential for the preservation of freedom of thought, 
though it cannot of itself alone ensure that freedom. (The view that 
“where freedom of thought has not been preserved true librarianship does 
not exist ” attracted some adherents in one syndicate, but was not generally 
acceptable). And it was the majority view that libraries should cater for 
informal education in its widest sense, being adjuncts of the education 
system but not educational institutions in themselves. 

It was recognised that library facilities should be available to all, 
and the conference logically decided that provision of those facilities 
should be compulsory, with inspection to ensure certain minimum stan- 
dards. Further discussion of principles centred largely on the question of 
book provision, and covered many of the topics of the Bristol conference. 
One syndicate arrived at the formula: The bookstock should provide a 
reasonable conspectus of the map of knowledge, with its peaks related 
to local requirements, together with a good selection of “classical” fiction 
and provision for recreational needs. Another stated more simply that it 
must be related to the demands of time and place, and the varied standards 
of literacy in the community. 

Discussion of Practice, which inevitably obtruded into all three 
sessions, provoked some of the liveliest exchanges and provided clear 
evidence of advancing thought on many important topics. 

“Warehouse-ty pe” deposit libraries received serious consideration in 
at least two of the three syndicates, where it was felt that they could 
provide a more satisfactory solution to storage problems—especially in 
such schemes as the Metropolitan Joint Fiction Reserve—than the present 
over-crowding of already inadequate buildings. The comprehensive 
preservation of out-of-print works was recognised to be an important 
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feature of schemes of subject specialisation, and libraries which were 
handicapped by lack of space should co-operate in providing and staffing 
such depositories. 

Opinions as to the respective merits of small and large branch 
libraries were as usual sharply divided: “The small branch permits an 
intimate relationship between staff and reader—service based on personal 
know!edge.” “The small branch can be no more than a book distributing 
agency—purposeful readers need access to a large open-shelf stock.” 
“The large branch can make up for its impersonal atmosphere by pro- 
viding a readers’ advisory service.” It was apparently agreed that only the 
comparatively large service point could afford a readers’ adviser, but that 
such a library was under an obligation to provide one. 

The professional and non-professional grading of staff was warmly 
approved in principle, with the qualification that it could not be applied 
at small service points, and some impatience was expressed that more 
determined efforts had not been made to resolve the problem. This was a 
notable advance on the opinion of the 1951 Manchester conference that 
although such a division of staff might be desirable it was as yet 
impracticable. 

Centralised book-purchasing had its warm supporters, who claimed 
that it would provide our best means of influencing publishers, but the 
conference was not entirely persuaded. It was felt, however, that a 
closer examination should be made of the practices of other countries, 
especially in Scandinavia. 

Later discussion in general session resulted in demand for an enquiry 
into the prospects of achieving greater uniformity in library stationery 
about which more will be heard in the future. 

Socially, thanks largely to Mr. Wise and his local committee, the 
conference has once more proved a great success. The Council’s policy 
in visiting successively widely different parts of the country has been 
amply justified by the preponderance of northern members present—S58 
out of 100 came from Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland and Scot- 
land, to say nothing of the 30 or so “day trippers” on Sunday. It was 
particularly cheering to encounter the enthusiasm for A.A.L. matters of 
our Scottish members, of whom no doubt we shall be hearing more in the 
future. 

In the quality of its discussions and the importance of its conclusions 
this conference has perhaps fallen somewhat short of expectations. This 
must be attributed to the very wide field for discussion, resulting—despite 
the efforts of three admirable leaders—in the piecemeal and sometimes 
cavalier examination of topics which would often have provided fuel 
for a whole conference in themselves: principles, the problem of growth, 
subject specialisation, centralised services, may be cited as examples. 
The more detailed examination of a smaller field might provide the best 
hope for a thoroughly successful conference in 1954. 

Conference procedure and the division into syndicates has again 
proved successful, but further modification may yet be desirable. A short 
general assembly might usefully be held after each session, to pool 
opinions and facilitate progress to the next stage; syndicates could, in 
future, cover different aspects of a problem, instead of all trying to cover 
the same ground; and a more concrete contribution to professional 
advancement might be made by planning the conference so that its con- 
clusions are, in fact, recommendations—as was done at the outset, in 1950. 

These are but a few of the possibilities which may perhaps be con- 
sidered when the 1954 conference is planned, for we may be sure that this 
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A.A.L. week-end conference will not be allowed to stagnate as other 
conferences have stagnated. In four years it has become an important 
feature of the professional calendar, and a vital experience for all who 
are able to participate in it. 

ACJ. 


IN CONFERENCE: THE L.A. AT LLANDUDNO 


THE A.A.L, SESSION at the L.A. Conference attracted an attendance of 
nearly 400, many of whom were Chief Librarians or Authority members. 
It is refreshing to note that year by year this session appears to prove 
attractive to so many of those attending. 

Mr. J. W. Carter’s paper, The effect of our assistance to readers, 
which will be published in full in the Conference Proceedings, proved as 
stimulating as those who had heard him at the Bristol Conference in 1952 
had expected, and the discussion after the paper was one of the best I have 
had the opportunity of hearing. Mr. Carter’s theme was the provision 
of fiction in public libraries and the possibility of an investigation into 
the effects of the reading of light fiction on the public. He posed several 
questions to the audience, and in addition to attempting a wider definition 
of the term “light fiction,” quoted from American and English authorities 
who had tried to assess the psychological and social effects of the different 
modes of expression in modern society. He suggested that some form of 
research might be made into the symbolism of the novel and how readers 
tended to interpret themselves (perhaps unconsciously) in such a medium. 
The widespread habit of light novel reading had a far greater importance 
in the mental and social life of the reader than the librarian was led to 
expect, and the provision of light fiction or its exclusion was based far too 
often on misconceptions of the problem. Mr. Carter considered that the 
restricted lives of novel readers inevitable in modern urban communities 
often restricted the reading done, and that no attempt at a drastic change 
could be successful. 

The discussion following the paper proved to be brisk and wide— 
but it is to be regretted that nearly all the contributors were either 
Authority members or Chiefs. Not one younger member arose to ask 
a question or press his views. 


Cw.e. 


THE L.A. ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The two outstanding features of the Annual General Meeting of the 
L.A. held on the Wednesday afternoon of the Conference, were the adroit 
and statesman-like handling of a very difficult Agenda by the President, 
Dr. S. C.. Roberts, M.A., and the resignation of the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. R. Irwin. 

The formal business of the meeting was conducted expeditiously, but 
the contentious items relating to the constitution of the Council and to 
subscriptions aroused a very fiery discussion. At one time it did appear 
that neither of the two proposals relating to the constitution of the 
Council would be carried, and that the status quo would be preserved. 
After a demand from the floor of the meeting, however, for a ballot to 
be taken, the L.A. proposals received the necessary two-thirds majority and 
the Haugh-Callander ones were rejected. Items 7 (relating to the existing 
past Presidents), 8 and 9, were approved without discussion and without 
a recorded vote being taken, and it was only when item 5 relating to 
subscriptions was taken that the atmosphere became charged with a 
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certain warmth. The Hon. Treasurer, in introducing the L.A. proposa’s, 
presented a reasoned case, and it was only after the moving of the 
amendment by Mr. Tynemouth (quoted in the May Assistant), that Mr. 
Irwin appeared to lose his usual calm and authorative manner. His 
very critical and outspoken condemnation of the amendment and his 
linking of the original motion with a personal vote of confidence did 
not have a very smooth response in the meeting, and when a vote was 
taken the amendment was carried with a very heavy majority. This 
vote led directly to the resignation of the Hon. Treasurer, an action 
which the meeting as a whole obviously regretted, and which it was quiie 
clearly felt was a most unfortunate and uncalled-for reaction to an 
amendment whose primary purpose was to relieve a little the financial 
commitments of the youngest assistant. aie 





REVALUATIONS Ill by Thomas Clearwater 


“TOO OFTEN the tail of readers’ requests tends to wag the dog of selec- 
tion .. .” we read in the handsomely produced Bristol report for 1951-52. 
Somewhat earlier, Mr. Reynolds, of Finchley, had referred to this animal 
in almost identical words. Thinking in these terms, we wondered, idiy 
perhaps, what made the tail wag in the first place. Then all was suddenly 
clear and we had found a new angle on The Great Fiction Question. 
Briefly, readers asked us for the books they had been conditioned to ask for 
—the Sunday Times and Observer (reviews, notices, puffs, advertisemenis, 
et al.) occupied the place of Pavlov’s hell and our readers reacted with 
reservation cards on Monday morning. This was good enough for 
Revaluations III. But out of the blue one of us said, “It has been done 
before”; see Library Review, Summer 1939, p. 55-63.” We looked and— 
please forgive us—we found an article “Books and Publicity,” by Stanley 
Snaith. (We must apologise to both our readers and to Mr. Snaith for 
naming him in Revaluations I, II, III. This third citation is entirely 
unpremeditated). On reading the article (or is it re-reading, for “Summer 
1939,” that strange and haunting summer of impending disaster, tends 
to stifle most memories) we find that the writer has said much that we 
intended to say, so we ask you to read it yourselves. He gives a biting 
analysis of publishers’ advertising in general and that of Mr. Gollancz 
in particular. “ Reasoned opinion is being remorselessly elbowed out. 
That an authoritative study of Borkenau’s The Communist International, 
one of the salient books of this generation, should occupy the same volume 
of space as an advertisement of that trivial novel Rebecca (Sunday 
Times, September 11th) clearly shows where we are going. The reign of 
the superficial is in full swing .... Meanwhile it is no easy matter to 
preserve a balanced judgment towards new books. The barkers are too 
deafening for that.” 

Mr. Snaith was probably thinking of librarians in their primary 
capacity as book selectors. But to-day, surely his words refer also 
to the reader who is an easier mark for the barker, be he Alan Melville 
or Lionel Hale, who do not bark.but coo in either faint praise or in 
mellifluous joy. The reader has few of the librarian’s defences against 
indifferent reviewing or advertisements—“fanfare” like—measuring em for 
em the Sunday editorial. He has not even the rather thin defences he 
uses against other advertisements, for he can smoke X’s tobacco, lather 
himself all over in Y’s chlorophyll soap—if he chooses to ignore the 
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New Statesman, or drink himself into a foul gaseous state with Z’s brown, 
blue or pink ale, safe in the knowledge that they will be more or less the 
same the next time he buys them. On this basis, and with his prejudice, 
he chooses or rejects. Not so with books, particularly the standardised 
product, crown octavo, 224p, 12s. 6d., coming off the “literary” assembly 
lines, for whatever the sickening similarity of content and form, each 
book has a new name, a new jacket, and new-old words to describe it. 
The reader never learns from his past disappointments, the unquiet mind 
never goads him to critical assessment of the mounting pile of super- 
ficiality. There are always next Sunday’s notices to act as an anodyne 
to the pain of Wednesday’s indifferent reading. He continues to grope, 
without map, chart or compass, through this bewildering land and does 
not know he is even lost. Librarians may put small lights in their windows 
to guide him—book lists, advisory services and “ground-bait” theories— 
but it is just not enough. If the tail of our book selection dog is being 
wagged, let us admit that we are ourselves the tail-end of the book 
industry. 

We are both consumers and purveyors of the product. But if 
we are an outlet for the stuff fresh from the factories we have consoling 
balms—if we care to use them. In Critical times for authors: a survey of 
present conditions prepared for the Society of Authors [1953] we read: 
“Implicit in the whole theory of the public library system in this country 
is the belief that its raison d’étre is the improvement of public taste. In 
the last few years the demands of public libraries have played an increas- 
ingly important part in the shaping of serious publishing.” In other 
words we can, if we choose, wag the tail of the dog of book-publishing— 
if only a little. at first. That we do not always make the attempt is shown 
by the books we do not buy—a familiar enough complaint, but one which 
is no less true on re-statement. The obvious book, good or indifferent, 
we rarely miss, but in the purchase of the worthy but less obvious we do 
not always make a good showing. Consider as examples the following, 
from the London Union Catalogue (30 constituent libraries) : — 

J.C. FLUGEL: Psycho-analytic study of the family. 1921 (reprinted 1950). 
9 locations. 

Davip GascoYNE: A vagrant and other poems. 1950. 12 locations. 

JOHN CLARE: Prose, ed. by J. W. A. Tibble. 1951. 7 locations. 


As an example of British (and American) tolerance, Dr. Louis Shores, 
at the Library Association Bournemouth Conference (Proceedings of 
Annual Conference, p. 104), declared: “I have yet to discover a single 
public or college library in the United States that does not have at least 
one copy of Karl Marx’s Das Kapital.” It is also an example of British 
bibliographic ignorance that only 5 of the 30 London libraries have the 
complete work in 3 vols—an American edition translated by Eden and 
Ceder Paul. (This may be news to some Marxist for that matter). The 
reasons for this lack of attention to the worthy but unpuffed are many; 
one at least is that librarians’ energy and money are being diverted into 
the dead-ends of commercial publishing. 

Among our readers, it is true, there are hopeful signs. If the appeal 
of Trollope is now waning, some recent translations of 19th century 
foreign literature have attracted attention. Manzoni’s The Betrothed, 
and the fine series of new translations, mainly of French and Spanish 
literature, from Weidenfeld and Nicholson (while not forgetting the 
immortal Penguin Classics) spring to mind. Most of these have had 
more or less adequate reviews, but it occurs to us that whole generations 
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of readers have read neither review nor re-assessment of some of our 
great literary heritage. It is not surprising, for what would it profit a 
publisher or editor to have a new review of the Everyman Pére Gorivt 
when so many more market-worthy books clamour for notice. Occa- 
sionally a new issue of an important novel will be given V. S. Pritchett’s 
full and fine treatment in “Books in general” in the New Statesman, 
but generally such books are unreviewed and unnoticed. Thus, in the 
field of the novel, librarians may perhaps see a faint hope. A public is 
ready to show an interest in the novels of the last 100 years, if only the 
publishers will publish them, the reviewers review them and the librarians 
buy and advertise them. This, in itself, will not damn the flood of 
mediocrity we are usually offered in the BNB at 823.91, but at least it 
is a hope on which we can base some of our future fiction purchases. 
There is a vicious circle connecting publishing, library novel purchases, 
and unguided reading—it even includes the novelist who is often, some- 
times always, forced to mould his product to fit the pattern these forces are 
said to demand between them. Librarians and honest, competent 
reviewers have the power to break this unhealthy chain of events. Who 
will speak out now and back his voice with invoices? 


SECOND MOVEMENT 
By A. G. CURWEN, 


Assistant, Westminster Public Libraries; Student, North Western 
Polytechnic. 


THIS ARTICLE, was prompted by Mr. David Munro’s essay in the Assistant 
for November, 1952. He left plenty of room for variant opinions (which 
were not forthcoming), so I am tentatively putting forward these com- 
ments for consideration and discussion. 

His plea is for the musical instruction of all librarians. Regarding 
queries about music, he asks “ how often is the borrower met with a 
blank gaze of incomprehension . . . ?” and remarks that “ much delay 
and annoyance may be caused by an assistant’s reserving a Symphony 
in G instead of a Symphony in G minor,” although one might add that 
as much or more trouble is caused in practice by the borrower’s failure 
to indicate on his reservation form sufficient details to identify the specific 
work and the kind of score required, points which should invariably be 
checked by the assistant receiving the request. Mr. Munro contends 
that we should all acquire a minimum knowledge of music, consisting of 
a broad outline of musical history—the main periods and _ principal 
figures, with special emphasis on developments since 1790 (i.e., from 
about the death of Mozart}—and a general knowledge of the various 
forms and genres, terms and symbo!s. “Its jargon may be easi'y learned 
like any other.” 

I feel that the superficial knowledge and false confidence such a 
very sketchy “ education ” would bring might at times prove more dan- 
gerous than a little honest ignorance. It is easy enough to memorize a 
jargon, with plenty of glib definitions, but to understand it is a different 
matter, both more important and more difficult. Obviously, the more 
one knows and understands any subject the better, but superficial learning 
soon betrays itself. 

Are we justified in giving to music a special] emphasis perhaps denied 
to other subjects? If I were asked about Mozart’s last piano concerto 
by a reader, I could quote both the Kéchel number (595) and some of the 
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principal themes from memory, but only because I am specially interested 
in music, and Mozart in particular. But if he asked me for information 
on fuyéres or capacitors, my face would certainly wear that look of incom- 
prehension! Should I set to and learn the jargon of metal'urgy and 
electrical engineering, from which these examples were taken? It may 
be argued that we should concentrate on music because in a general 
library more borrowers will be interested in music than in any other 
special subject. Two points need consideration. First, there will be 
proportionately more librarians interested in music, also. Second, we 
should remember that it is being said that public libraries must make an 
active and effective contribution to the productive life of the country 
through service to commerce and industry if they are to obtain more 
recognition and support from official and other sources. Would we not 
be better advised to concentrate on the study and provision of such 
services?—for in truth the present standard is a disgrace, with a few 
noble exceptions. A borrower receiving a score of a Symphony in G 
major instead of one in G minor may well be angry, but is this worse 
than receiving a book on absorption when he had carefully asked for 
one on adsorption? This could be much more serious. 

To return to music: will this smattering of knowledge be sufficient? 
Having been asked for a score of Bach’s second orchestral suite, will our 
assistant confidently reject the same work when labelled “ Overture for 
flute and strings in B minor’? Very probably. He finds the viola part 
from Mozart’s Sinfonia concertante, K.364, lying loose; will he work out 
from its key signature that it is in D major, and then conclude that it is a 
transposed version not belonging with the edition of the other parts in 
E flat major? (Mozart wrote the viola part “in D major,” but directed 
the player to tune a semitone up. Many scores have the solo viola part 
printed in the sounded key of E flat, but Lionel Tertis insisted on the 
original in his edition). If he is cataloguing music, will he assert that a 
fifteenth century motet is “in A minor” when it is probably in the hypo- 
dorian mode? We are also told that we should know the difference 
between a duo and a duet: I was horrified at my own ignorance. But 
Scholes (Oxford companion, 2nd ed.) and Blom (Everyman’s dictionary) 
both assured me that a duo and a duet are one and the same. (But 
perhaps “a duo” was a printer’s error for “a due,” a different thing 
altogether). 

Another debatable question is that of assistance to readers. “.. . 
every public library .. . needs also at least one assistant capable .. . of 
assessing the relative difficulty of its piano, vocal and chamber works, 
and generally advising and assisting the intelligent music lover in his 
choice.” “How can we do this? If we play or sing ourselves, we may 
be able to say roughly whether a work in our own medium is of elemen- 
tary, intermediate, advanced or concert standard, but can we do this 
satisfactorily for other voices and instruments? There are probab!y 
only two people who know what a borrower’s real standard is: his 
teacher and himself. This question of assessing difficulty and making 
recommendations needs more careful consideration. 

It will do us little good to cram facts into assistants who have quite 
enough to learn as it is, and who. may be tone deaf, Bebop fans, or simply 
uninterested. Is it sensible to explain the significance of keys or the 
text-book differences between classical and romantic music to those who 
do not recognize the differences when they hear them? Music has its 
own language and script, like Greek; merely learning the letters of the 
Greek alphabet does not qualify one to undertake assistance to readers 
in classical subjects. It requires no special training in either music or 
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Greek to answer normal reference queries, but assistance to readers 
involving actual music or classical texts requires infinitely more know- 
ledge than a facile mastery of jargons. 

Few British libraries are big enough to be divided satisfactorily into 
subject departments, and not all feel that this is a good idea anyway, but 
with the spread of gramophone libraries there is good reason for creating 
a separate section with all musical material grouped together, even if it 
only means a temporary concentration of stock in one corner of the 
existing library. Staff who are musical should be given every encourage- 
ment to extend their knowledge and use it: this should be a pleasure, noi 
a nuisance. Two things must be carefully watched: that the department 
is never without a proper staff of musical and interested assistants, and 
that they do not get stuck there without any chance of experience in the 
work of other departments, 

The qualified assistant in charge should be responsib!e not only for 
the everyday running of the department, but also for the selection, cata- 
loguing and classification of its material. It is essential that any depart- 
ment should have first-class tools, but “how often is the borrower met 
with .. . a hesitant suggestion that he scrutinize the entire music section 
by himself with the aid of a recalcitrant catelogue?” Here Mr. Munro 
put his finger unerringly on a vital prob'em—and lifted it off again. Surely 
it is better to leave all this special material to a properly qualified librarian 
than to pile it on to an overworked cataloguer who may not be familiar 
with the subject. But the state of music catalogues is not to be blamed 
solely on cataloguers: the provisions of the Anglo-American code and 
Cutter are hopelessly inadequate. The chapters on cataloguing and classi- 
fication in McColvin and Reeves’ Music libraries present one solution, 
probably too much simplified for many people, and the Library of Con- 
gress Rules for descriptive cataloging present another, probably much 
too detailed. Mr. Maurice Line discussed one side of the problem in the 
Library Association Record for November, 1952, and those interested in 
gramophone libraries may be heartily recommended to read the article 
and reviews in the Journal of documentation, vol. 8, no. 3, for September, 
1952. 

Even if our assistant can receive a request for “ One night of love ” 
without a blush, wil! she snigger or ring up the local asylum if someone 
asks her who wrote Mozart’s Twelfth Mass? 


BOOK KNOWLEDGE 
AND THE YOUNG ASSISTANT 


By P. D. POCKLINGTON, A.L.A., 
Chief Assistant, Chelmsford P.L. 


LET ME begin by tracing the career of a moderately successful librarian. 
At 16 he enters the profession as a junior assistant. He works diligently, 
studies hard and at 23 he is an A.L.A. with a Grade I job as Senior 
Assistant or Branch Librarian. He progresses steadily up the ladder to 
Chief Assistant or Departmental Head. He becomes a Fellow and is a 
Deputy during his middle thirties. Finally, in his early forties, he obtains 
his heart’s desire—a Chiefship. By this time he has learnt a lot, parti- 
cularly about books. Does he then spend the rest of his life applying that 
knowledge directly by working in the lending department of his library 
helping and advising readers in the choice of books? One is tempted to 
answer this question in the emphatic manner of Eliza Doolittle but that 
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would be rather unkind in view of the fact that he, like many of his 
fellow chiefs, would probably be delighted to have the opportunity to do 
just what his junior staff complain he never does—‘“‘bash” the counter! 
But such delights are not for him. He must spend his days kow-towing 
to committee-men and other influential citizens, fighting the Boro’ Treas- 
urer and placating the Town Clerk, preparing his annual reports and 
ploughing through the literary efforts of other librarians—in fact, 
wallowing in a morass of administration. 

Of course, we all know that the picture isn’t always as bad as I have 
painted. Most chiefs have a big say in the book selection for their 
libraries, whilst many make a determined effort to spend a few hours each 
week in the public departments. Generally speaking, however, the vast 
stores of book knowledge which our chiefs have accumulated over periods 
of 20 and 30 years remain untapped and unavailable to the general 
public, who must seek advice from the counter staff, the greater majority 
of whom are young assistants with less than 10 years’ book knowledge 
behind them. To those who would retort, “ What about our Reader’s 
Advisers and Lending Librarians—haven’t they got the knowledge and 
experience required?” I would say this: librarians feel the economic 
pinch as much as any class of the community and until Reader’s Advisers 
and Lending Librarians are paid Grades VI-X instead of I-V, they, as a 
class, will remain on the young side and will work their way into more 
lucrative, administrative posts at the earliest opportunity. Books and 
people are more interesting to most of us than reports and committees, 
but most of us have wives and children who must be clothed, housed and 
fed. The moral is obvious. 

At present we start at the public and work our way to the desk. 
I have in mind an alternative scheme which would work something 
like this. On entering the profession an assistant would be placed in the 
office as a Junior Library Clerk. Here his (or her) tasks would include 
the ordering, unpacking, checking, accessioning and withdrawing of books. 
As he became more proficient and vacancies occurred, he could become a 
Senior Library Clerk and progress to cataloguing and classification. 
Whilst in the office he would be paid General Division progressing to 
Clerical. After a few years in the office he is ready to fill a post as Library 
Assistant (or Assistant Librarian!), which means that he works in a public 
department and is paid A.P.T.I. By this time he has had several years 
working constantly with books and so has a good foundation upon which 
to build as the years go by until he reaches the ultimate goal—Chief 
Librarian, a term synonymous with Lending Librarian. Under such a 
system those with the greatest fund of book knowledge would be available 
to the public and receive the highest salaries. Impossible? Ridiculous? 
Maybe—I don’t know, and I shall probably never have the opportunity 
of finding out. Or again, I might receive an irate letter from the librarian 
of So-and-So informing me that just such a scheme has been in force at 
his library for a number of years, is mentioned in several professional 
text-books, and has been explained at length in a recent issue of the 
Record. 

Leaving my pipe-dreams for the moment, are there any practical ways 
in which we can become better fitted to serve our public—in short, to 
increase our book knowledge? Let me, at this juncture, state that I have 
no wish to condemn the younger generation (myself included) en masse. 
I have met young branch librarians whose book knowledge is simply 
amazing. They seem to know not only the author and title of every book 
in stock but to have personally read each and every one. But these 
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bibliophiles with their prodigious memories stand apart. For most of us 
it is a case of plodding on; reading what we can when we can and remem- 
bering but a fraction of it, whilst at the same time trying to lead some 
social life—a game of cricket, a spot of gardening, an outing with the 
family. Oh, yes—let’s not forget, too, that we also have to find some time 
to study for our L.A. examinations! We manage—somehow. A know- 
ledgeable manner combined with a crafty use of the catalogue and other 
bibliographic tools, helps us out of most difficulties. But every so often 
we find ourselves confronted by a Reader, someone whose favourite 
author is George Meredith, who reads Kierkegaard before breakfast and 
who quotes Dylan Thomas to us by the yard (only we don’t know it’s 
Dylan Thomas!). When this happens we bluster and “flannel” for all 
we’re worth until we can slink away covered in confusion and wondering 
why we ever left our safe retreat in the Forces or why we didn’t obey the 
childhood urge to become a deck-chair attendant! 

I am well aware that there will always be readers better informed 
about some books than the library staff. In the same way a grocer will 
meet certain customers who, for various reasons, know more about some 
of the products he sells than he does. My contention is that we should 
not be caught out so often, and I would like to put forward a few prac- 
tical suggestions by which the book knowledge of counter staff could be 
improved. 

In the first place, no library assistant ought ever to be ignorant about 
new publications. Librarians and senior staff invariably study at least 
one book-reviewing periodical a week. Young junior assistants are not 
always so conscientious. This may not always be their fault; they may be 
unable to afford to buy, say, the 7.L.S., whilst the library copy is closeted 
with the Chief. I would, therefore, urge the provision of at least one 
literary periodical for the staff. A copy of John O’London kept in the 
staff-room to bé browsed over during the tea-break will do more to keep 
the staff up-to-date in their book knowledge than half-a-dozen copies of 
the Bookseller kept in the Reading Room or filed in the Chief's office 
and “made available if required”! It is an inexpensive method of keeping 
the staff informed; a year’s subscription to two such periodicals would 
cost no more than six professional text-books whose contents would soon 
become superseded. 

With regard to older books the position is slightly different. However 
lax we may be reading our reviews, the public soon inform us of the 
arrival of a Kon-Tiki or a new Nevil Shute. But what of the publications 
prior to our entry into librarianship? Remember that I’m talking now 
of a generation of counter-staff to whom the 1930’s mean schooldays. Who 
is to sing the praises of Angel Pavement, South Latitude or San Michele 
to us? In our efforts to keep pace with what is new we tend to ignore the 
old so that much we could profitably read remains to us literally a closed 
book. Can anything be done to improve the situation? 

Firstly, | would like to see one page of each issue of the Record 
devoted to a general literary article. Why not invite leading members of 
the profession to write a few words on the subject of their three favourite 
books, telling us briefly what they are about and what makes them 
attractive to the writer? 

Secondly, I would like to see the older members of the profession— 
the Chiefs and Deputies—take a little more trouble to stimulate the reading 
appetites of their staffs. By that I don’t mean that I expect them to issue 
reading lists to their staffs, but rather that they should occasionally 
unbend sufficiently to comment on a particular book or author to a junior 
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assistant when the opportunity occurs. The mere fact that Three Men 
in a Boat made the Chief burst a blood-vessel will usually be enough to 
whet an underling’s curiosity! 

Thirdly, I would like to see more “booky” meetings of both L.A. 
and A.A.L. I say “more” only because I presume that books are some- 
times discussed at these meetings. My own experience in that line is 
limited to a Book Quiz included as part of the programme at a recent 
meeting of assistants at Chelmsford. Book quizzes can be great fun 
and often produce some astonishing answers. 

And finally, I would like to see the L.A. Entrance Examination revert 
to its pre-1950 state with the inclusion of an English Literature paper. 
Why this paper has been excluded in favour of an essay is beyond me. 
Any decent secondary school makes a determined effort to teach its pupils 
to write an English essay; very few such schools do more than make a 
vague attempt to teach their pupils anything at all on the subject of 
English Literature. The result is that those of us who are ever likely to 
be able to write a passable essay are proficient in that line by the time we 
commence our study of librarianship; our knowledge of English litera- 
ture, on the other hand, is, to say the least of it, sketchy. Prior to 1950, 
the eager assistant soon buckled down and: became acquainted with the 
works of Hardy and Wells, Auden and Spender, Yeats and Synge. Now 
such knowledge is not required officially for Entrance and without that 
goad to encourage juniors to explore the pre-jet era their searchings into 
the realms of yesterday are likely to be few. 

That this problem of insufficiency of book knowledge among library 
staffs is a very real one and not merely a bee in my bonnet, I have no 
doubt. Readers have commented on it and every young assistant eager 
to do his job well has felt it at one time or another. I have tried to offer 
a few solutions. Perhaps you can forward some better ones. 





PLANS TO HELP STUDENTS IN THE LONDON AREA 


ARRANGEMENTS designed to ease some of the difficulties besetting part-time 
Registration and Final Examination students are being put in hand in the 
Department of Librarianship at the North-Western Polytechnic. 


Registration. 
Part-time Registration students studying for one Group at a time have, 
it seems to me, the following difficulties:— 


(1) They are often at a loss to know which subject they can most usefully 
study first. ‘ 

(2) Few have sufficient background and experience to tackle successfully 
any Group (except possibly Group D) immediately after passing the 
Entrance Examination. Several tackle one Group, then, finding it 
too difficult, try another and make little progress, (One would like to 
introduce a “ Background to Books and Knowledge” course between 
Entrance and Registration courses). 

(3) The syllabuses for Groups A, B and C overlap considerably, and some 
subjects can properly be studied only in relation to others. 

(4) Normal one-session courses with packed time-tables, offer limited 
opportunities for that thorough acquaintanceship between students 
and lecturer which the educational process really demands. 


The Department is therefore offering next September a three-year part-time 
course covering Registration Groups A, B and C, conducted by a general 
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lecturer assisted by specialists. We envisage that the examinations in one 
Group could be taken in the December and in the other two groups in the 
June of the third year. While, in the opinion of many competent to judge, 
a co-ordinated part-time course will be more effective than Group by Group 
courses, students may feel that they will have nothing to show for their study. 
However, my experience is that many students who enrol for a part-time 
Registration course do not sit for the examination at the end of the session, 
and we are told that the low national average of passes by those who take the 
exams. is largely due to immaturity and inadequate preparation. I believe 
that most students passing the Entrance Examination in their ’teens are well- 
advised to defer sitting for Groups A, Band C. We would welcome comments 
from students who are considering taking the course, which will probably take 
place on Wednesday or Thursday afternoons. 

Final. 

One of the difficulties facing Final students has been the absence of courses 
in the special alternative subjects. The demand for these courses is insuffic’ent 
to permit cla:ses being held every year, and a programme is being arranged 
which will cover most of the subjects over a period of three years. Details 
are being announced in the Library Association Record to give students a 
chance to plan their studies. It will be a real help if those who would like to 


take any of these courses will let me know as soon as possible. This applies 
particularly to courses offered next session:— 

Part III (a) (ii) English Literature, 1550-1660; 

Part III (d) Science and Technology, First Paper, General Science; 


Second Paper (i) Mathematical and Physical Sciences, and 
Second Paper (iii) Natural History and Biological Sciences; 

Part III (e) Fine Arts; Part III (f) Music. 

Some of these courses will call for considerable research from the 
lecturers concerned, and we would like to be able to assure them that a class 
will form. 

P. H. Sewell, F.L.A., Head, Department of Librarianship, 
North-Western Polytechnic. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


BERMONDSEY PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Bibliography and ‘Librarianship: 

a select list. Part I; 000-015. 

[Duplicated]. 

This classified select list, the preface 
informs us, “has been compiled mainly 
for the use of students of biblio- 
graphy and librarianship.” These are 
books held at Bermondsey under the 
Metropolitan Special Collections 
scheme, and this duplicated list will 


ciently central to make up for these 
deficiencies. Hence the value of this 
list which may enable some students 
to track down books which they fail 
to find elsewhere. 

The catalogue of which this is the 
first part will eventually comprise 
about nine parts with an author index. 
The select principle is unexpected— 
even unsuitable here since the purpose 
of the Metropolitan Special Collec- 








certainly be welcomed by London 
students as many of them, particularly 
those from the smaller special lib- 
raries, find that books on librarianship 
are not available for reference or loan 
in public libraries, while the profes- 
sional library at Chaucer House is not 
open at times when the average stu- 
dent can study. A third difficulty has 
been that Bermondsey is _insuffi- 


tions scheme is to be comprehensive, 
and a complete list would seem to be 
more in accord with this conception. 
In such a collection one may hope to 
find the obscure publications unob- 
tainable elsewhere; these, however, 
will not be given so that although the 
catalogue may ‘gain in brevity, some 
of its potential value will be lost. 
R.C.B. 
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A.A.L. AND NALGO 


The A.A.L, Council agree that more 
prominence for librarians and library 
staff matters in NALGO at both 
National and local level is desirable. 
Mr. Jay appears to anticipate the 
the Council by suggesting the setting 
up of staff guilds who would pass 
their views to both local NALGO 
executive committees and divisional 
committees of the A.A.L. Leaving 
aside the obvious difficulty of forming 
such guilds in small library systems, 
it seems doubtful if any useful work 
would result from such _ un-co- 
ordinated efforts. It might well be 
that hundreds of different items would 
be submitted for consideration, and 
the two-way reference (to local 
NALGO committees and divisional 
A.A.L. committees) would add to the 
confusion. Some form of co-ordin- 
ating body appears essential, to which 
suggestions and observations from 
staff guilds, groups of members and 
individuals could be referred for 
consideration, and from whom con- 
sidered items of information (if neces- 
sary after discussion at national level) 
could go to NALGO at branch and 
district level through individual repre- 
sentatives. 


It seems obvious that the body 
which should take on this task in each 
area is the Divisional Council, or, 
perhaps better still, a specially formed 
Service Conditions Sub-Committee. 
During recent years, professional and 
technical groups, the Sanitary Inspec- 
tors and Building Inspectors imme- 
diately spring to mind, have made 
known their wishes through NALGO 
branches, and there seems no reason 
why librarians should not follow suit. 
At the same time representation could 
continue to be made at National level 
through the L.A., thus providing 
“Operation NALGOAL” with a pin- 
cer movement. 


E. W. Moxey, 
Chief Assistant, Wallasey P.L. 
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VISUAL AIDS 


The training of librarians has not 
included so much use of visual aids 
(including films) as some would have 
liked, says Mr. Broome, and he sug- 
gests that this has not been the fault 
of the profession and its education- 
ists, but has been due rather to the 
paucity of suitable material. 


Why? The raw material has been 
freely available for years. Do we, as 
a profession, have to wait for someone 
else to point the way before we trans- 
form that material into effective film- 
strips? It can be argued that the best 
strips are those conceived and created 
by the people who are going to use 
them. It may be that the most suit- 
able people to select and arrange 
material for film-strips are our suc- 
cessful teachers and students of 
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librarianship. A good commercial 
firm can make a negative from 
assembled material for remarkably 
little, and subsequent copies cost a 
sum which is little more than nominal. 
Perhaps some enterprising school of 
librarianship, or the A.A.L. itself, can 
take the lead in bringing our pro- 
fessional education up to date. 


F. J. E. Hurst, 
Manchester P.L. 


QUIZZES 


Two long’ general knowledge 
quizzes have recently been published 
in a well-known national daily news- 
paper, and the answers to most of the 
questions have no doubt been supplied 
to members of the public by refer- 
ence staffs throughout the country, 
after considerable research. Is it 
right, however, for assistants in 
reference departments to devote their 
energies to the solution of queries in 
order that people may possibly win 
large prizes as a result of their efforts? 
The reference library is primarily an 


information bureau, and_ should 
answer all legitimate questions without 
reservation. But are quiz questions 
legitimate? 
G. L. Higgens, 
Reference Librarian, Portsmouth P.L. 


WHO’S WHO? 


Mr. Thomas Landau, who is editing 
Who's who in public and _ special 
libraries, wishes to remind those 
chartered librarians who have not yet 
returned their questionnaires to do so 
as soon as possible, in order that the 
publication may be comprehensive, 
Of particular interest is the possibility 
that, given adequate co-operation, this 
publication may serve as a record of 
librarian’s subject interests, and thus 
as a register of potential subject 
specialists (vide J. F. W. Bryon, in 
The Librarian, July and September, 
1952). With this in mind, Mr. Landau 
hopes to include a classified list of 
subject interests as an appendix. The 
editor’s address is: 14c, Belsize Park 
Gardens, London, N.W.3. 
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